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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



"Man is the only animal that laughs and weeps; for he > 
is the afrily animal that is struck with- the difference 
* . *' between what things are and what they oilight to be. M 

.w William Hazlitt J , 

This document represents one in a series of. efforts to close a large 
and widening gap between what is and what ought to be - between racially 
and economically segregated public schooling and racially and economi- 
cally integrated schooling in New York State', It is the direct outgrowth 
of the Voluntary Interdistrict School Integration Conference held in 
R6£hest;er, New York, on November 7"9> 1*}82. The Conference was* sponsored* 
by ''the Project Urban-Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program with ayi'st- 

r 

ance from the. Graduate School of Education and Human Development of the 

* * 

University of Rochester. Leadership for the conference was provided by a 
steering committee of conceded citizens (Appendix A). Financial support 
for the Conference was provided' by the Marie C. and Joseph C Wilson' " ^ 

4 I * 

Foundation . 

. The Wilson family, which is synonymous with the growth and image of 
-'Xerox Corporation, continues to extend its leadership to the community. 
J The late Joseph CI Wilson was one of the few industrial leaders to play an 
active role in the early efforts to desegregate the Rochester schools- As 
president of the Monrbe County Legislature, Wilson's son, J. Richard Wilson 
was one of the few political leaders to" 1 isten sympathetically to plans to 
reduce minority group isolation in Monroe County Schools. This grant •from 

the Wilson Foundation furthers the Wilson family fs ideals. The conference, 

L 

however, 4 was not designed as an end in itself, but: 



,r To develop a specific plan for improving and expanding 
* voluntary interdistrict integration in New York State. 11 
This objective guideci the* development of the content of the Conference 
program as well as the list of invited participants. The major topics of 
♦the Conference included: reaffirmation that school integration is worth 
the struggle; successes and failures^of integration both in New York State 
and elsewhere; case analyses of individual voluntary inter-district desegre- 
gation programs; major positive and negative forces in achieving school 
integration; and comparative perspectives from administrators in the State 
Education Department, city and suburban school districts, and from school 
boa rd membe rs . 

The presenters and audience were composed of some of the most competent 
and dedicated advocates for voluntary interdistrict desegregation in New 
York State as well as the rest of the country, their names and addresses 
as well as a copy of the program are ij(cluded (Appendices B and C) . 

This report does not represent the deliberations of these people in the 
usual sense of a conference report. Proceedings are not reproduced verbatim, 
nor is the chronology of conference topics strictly adhered to. Instead, we 
have attempted |p*'di$till and include those thoughts, arguments, and data 

0 

% I « . 

which we judged to be most helpful in formulating a plan for improving and 
expanding voluntary interdistrict integration in New York State. .Additional 
material was included from 'other sources where deemed necessary. Where we 
have relied extensively on a single preservation orartTcle, we have credited 
the speaker or author. Many of the thoughts represented in this report, 
however, have emanated from numerous sources.. <* 
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The body of phe report If divided into five sections. 4 The first 

three describe trends over thirty yeafrs in the amount of segregation, 

< * 

efforts to remedy s^gregat ion , and ,the Ramifications of segregation. * 
One,, "Racial Isolation in the Schools: 1980's Perspective" describes 
changes in the nature and degree of racial isolation in the schools 
nearly three decades after Brown v. Board of Education . Two , ,! Jud icral 

* /.'* ~' ~~ ' ' . • 

Remedies- for Racial Isolation in Public School s u Sketches the diminish" 
fng power of the heretofore most important force for school integration - 
the courts. Three, "Ramifications of Racial Separation" reconsiders the • 
twin argurnepts for integratjqn - cultural 4)1 ural i sm and equal educational 
opportunity* - and buttresses* these with a thi rd ^argument - freedom 6f 
choice - which -has heretofore .been used to counter the f i rst 'two arguments 

With* the preceding three trends as foreground, we proceed to con- 
sideration of exist ing' mode^ ©f interdistrict school desegregation in 
Part Four: city/county federated districts, forced interdistrict trans- 
fers, and Voluntary interdistrict transfers. Finally, the general con- 
ditions for achieving voluntary interdistrioUschobl desegregation are 
discussed in Part Five. The eight conditions are then discussed without 
specif ic" reference to circumstances in New York State. » 

We conclude with a "four-step plan. Gop.ies of this report are being 
circulated to" conference participant* and*other interested individuals. 
Our next step will be to elicit advice on the merits and feasibility of 
„the four-step plan. k ■ 

Guilbert C. Hentschke " . 

# Wi 1 1 iam T. Lowe* 

/ * s 

i University of Rochester 
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Oner: • facial Isolation in the Schools: 1 98O ' s Perspective 
The argument developed in this section" is that, while racial isolation 
has been g reat 1 y^^fdbced in schools in other parts of the United States, 
schools in the^tortheast , and New York State in particular, are among the 
most segregated. 

Racial segregation of students declined significantly in the United 

1 . x 

States between 1 968 and 1980. The mosjt\substantial changes, however, 
were limitec^to the regions that had beerT segregated' by law before 1954, 
i.e., the if states of the South and the 6 border s^tes . 

The continuing problem of racial segregation of schools is basically 
centered in the older industrial states and in large cities that have 
experienced major racial change. The Northeast is the most segregated, 
region and it has become more racially isolated during the seventies, 
because black students there are concentrated in predominantly nonwhite/ 
school districts that have never been ordered to implement a major de- 
segregation plan. ' 

Intense racial segregation is now focused in five areas of the United 
States. The five areas are: 



.Pennsylvania-New Jers,ey-New York-Connect ictit 
.111 i-nois-Missour i - Indiana-Michigan ^ ^ 

.Wash i ngton , D. C . -Ma ry 1 and 
. Al abama-Mi ssl ss i pp i -Lou i s lana-Texas 



.Californ ia 



Nn f&Trteen states and the District^f Columbia, at least 30 percent 
of black students are in schools that have 90^100 percent* minority students. 

/ , . 

t 

7 ^ ' ' 
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New York was, the second most segregated state in the United States \ 
for black students in 1980 (56 percent ) , behind Illinois (68 percent) and 
just artead of Michigan (51 percent), New Jersey_(50 percent), and 
Pennsylvania {kS percent). The 1980-81 school year found almost half of 
the black students in the Northeast in 90-100 percent minority schools, 

/ 

while fewer than one quarter of the black students in the South were in 
such schools . i 

The data on Hispanic segregation trends tell a different story, 
except that if is equally bleak for New Yor\ State. I:ach region of the 
country has become more segregated for Hispanics as their numbers have 
grown rapidly in American society. During the 1970-80 decade Hispanic 
children grew as a proportion of all public school children from one- 
twentieth to about one-twelfth. Hispanic children are now more likely 
'than black children to be. in predominantly m-inority schools. Hispanic 
children in the West and Northeast were far more likely to be in pre- 
dominantly minority schools in 1980 than black students in the South. 

What happens to Hispanics will have a larger impact- on the West 
than on any other region, because it has kk percent of the natLonfs Latino 
students,, yet only 19 percent of all students. Outside the West, large 
Hispanic populations are foun^^fn^^^as and several large metropolitan 
ar^as, sbch as New York, Miami, and Chicago. Hispanics are concentrated 
in a smaller number of states than blacks. The 1 problems of segregation- 
of Hispanic children are most severe in four states, which have large 
numbers of Latino children in schools t^hat are 90-100 percent minority. 
New York State led the list with 57 percent of its Hispanic students in 
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this category , followed by Texas (kO percent), New Jersey (35 percent), 
and Illinois (32 percent). 

2 

Two: Judicial Remedies for Racial Isolation in Public Schools 

Chief among the causes of this problem is the absence of circum- 

stances in the Northeast which fostered judicial (cou^t ordered) remedies 

elsewhere in the U.S. The older, more", fragmented schoq^ governance 

structyres in Northeastern states stand in sharp contrast to larrger, 

metropolitan school districts serving SMSA's in oth^r* parts of the country. 

In Brown v. Board of Education (195*0 the Supreme Court ruled # that ' 

State and local laws compelling or authorizing black students to be edu- 

cated separately from white students we're Unconstitutional. The Court ' 

yfound that such laws caused a denial of the "equal protection of the laws" 

demanded by the 1 4th Amendment. Until the early 1 970 1 s all decisions 

after Brown had Involved schools once segregated by explicit state laws. 

/ ^ 

Over time, noncomplying school districts were required to do more than 

discontinue us^ng discriminatory student and faculty assignment practices. 

They were also required to eliminate the present effects of past discrijni- 
Yiatory actions. 

& 4 

Although some Northern and Western states 'had once had statutes op 

Constitutional provisions requiring school segregation, they had Jong ago 

v 

removed^such laws from their books. Their schools, however, were frequently 
just- as segregated as Southern schools* 

Not until its 1973 decision in Keyes v. School District No. 1 did 
the Court focus on the major issue of nQnstatutory State involvement in the 
creation or ijiaintenance of school segregation. In Keyes , the Court ruled 



' 9 f *■ 1 

that ojt/iVer school officials violated the gkth Amendment on/the*bas is of 

race aj|d rrational origin, even though no statute required segregated 

school!. In essence, the Court said, M Prove that there was .a violation ' 

somewhere in 3 school district on t a significant scale, and you cah 

assumelthat all the segregation in that school district was Unc^n'stitu- *' 

tional|pnd must be remedied/ 1 

Tf^t decision has remained the law for Northern- school cases ever 

since. |jlt was' tested and reaffirmed in'1979 I ti two cases from Ohio - 

Dayton land Columbus. In fact, almost every, single Northern school , 

districil that has gone to trial has been found to have a significant- 



violatlln and, therefore, has been ordered to implement a city-wide 
desegregat i on remedy . 



Thfijmost important case for city/suburban desegregation was the 

1974 casgTof MM 1 i ken v. Bradley involving metropolitan Detroit. It was 

i ~ ^ 

apparenfij to the members of the Supreme Court in Mi 1 1 Tkep that state and 

local officials had operated Detroit's schools in violation of the 

Constitution- The N issue before the Court was how the principles developed 

In tKe Court's long line of cases dealing with schoerT^segregat ion 

remedies would be applied in the context of delibera te s chooFsegregat ion 

within a predominantly black central dity 'surrounded by aVing of white 

suburban school districts. 

By 1973 Detroit's school 'population was almost 70 percent black - 

30 percent white. The racial comppsS % i on of the metropolitan student 

\ f 
population was more than reversed, 81 \percent white - 19 percent black. 

In such a fa'ctual^find ing , the lower courts concluded that desegregation 
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efforts limited to Detroit could not desegregate many*of Detroit's 

schools. Numerous school s 'woul d remain all black or all white. Further- 

more, in the context of a predominantly white metropolitan area, even 
v • V 
. with intradistrict desegregation, the 70 percent black Detroit school 

9 system* would regain, as a whole, racially identifiable. Concluding s 

that a single district plan would not meet the Constitutional require- 

jnents Qf obtaining u the greatest possible decree of actual desegregation, 

the lower courts agreed that a metropolitan remedy- was needed-. 

The Supreme Court, however, raised hi'gh standards for* obta in»i ng a 

city-suburban mandatory desegregation plan. They declared that plain- * 

tiffs had to go far beyond proving that' it is essential to involve thfe 

suburbs foe any sensible* desegregation plan. They had to prove, in 

< 

addition, that the suburbs, or the state government, or some responsible 
legal body had a history of Unconstitutional action, thereby justifying 
involvement of the suburban districts in a merger or exchange with the 
central city. t , 

In particular, the majority of the Mi WIcerT Court i ndi catjed that an 
interdistrict remedy may be justified if: 

."there has been a constitutional violation within one district that 

produces a significant segregative effect in another district"; or 
."district lines have been deliberately drawn on the basis of race"; 

or State officials "contributed to the separation of the races by 

drawing or redrawing school district lines"; or 

.State officials "had contributed to the separation of the races... 
by purposeful racially discriminatory use of state housing or 



zoning laws. 
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Since Mill iken, , several judicial developments have been favorable to those 
seeking an interdistrict remedy, ^and we will note some of these later. 

However, while it is still possible to pursue metropolitan desegre- 
gation thrfcugh the courts, Hi 1 1 iken has made such a strategy more diffi- 
cult. Pursuit of a case in one part of the couprffy (or even a state) 
will not unlock the door to a metropolitan school remedy throughout the 
country, since all involve circumstances, such as manipulation of 

pol itical , boundaries , that are somewhat .special and idiosyncratic. 

, # 
Given the fact that New York is one of the most segregated states. 

in the* nation, it is conceivable that judicial remedies could be pursued 

here. Each case would of necessity focus on a single metropol itarwarea 

and the findings on -the case would not necessarily be applicable to cases 

in other metropolitan areas in New York ^-tcfte. s 

Th ree : Ramifications of Racial Separation 

Racial isolation in schools hurts bbth students and the rest of 
society in at least three 'interrelated ways. First, children in socially 
separate schools grow up with an inherent handi cap'when they try to 
function in a multi -cultural adult world. Second, the handicapping 
condition of racial isolation \^ exacerbated by the unfortunate fact that 
variations in the resources for schooling are linked to race. Third, 
past arguments for equity which have sought eqlial resources across 
schools and districts have, unfortunately, produced homogeneity of content , 
robbing public school students and parents of schooling choices. Each of 
these three issues is discussed here. 
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The Handicap of Racial Isolation . Children in racially i seated 

^schodls are*increasipgly handicapped as they enter a society which is 

increasingly mul t i -cul tural . Thei r handicap , while not physical, is ncD 

less*debi 1 itating. The world which our chDdren will inherit will be 

much more culturally diverse than it is today,' More important, "home 11 

will be more culturally diverse than it. Is today.' For example, in 

California "minority 11 children already constitute a majority of enroll- * 

ments in grades K-2. In New York State, 30 percent of our school chiTdren 

are non-white and that percentage is climbing rapidly. 
$ ' 
"If we look at the demographies of our. . .(metropol itan are^s) , with 
their majority black and Hispanic populations, the problem of the 
twenty-fifrst century is going to be how can we help to teach whites 
* to -achieve a reasonable ^evel of comfort within predominantly black 
arid Hispanic communities?" 

Benjamin Williams, Deputy "Supt. 
Chicago Public Schools 

All students will need to be educated to function as minorities. All 
students will need to develop skills of cross-cultural communication. If /\*^ 
the current generation of educational leaders doesn't take s^eps to elimi- 
nate racial segregation, then subsequent generations will remain handicapped. 

The nature of these handicapping conditions for black, white, and brown 
children Is suggested not only by demographic trends, but by the general- 
izations we can glean from research on the effects on children of attending 
racially integrated schools* This research evidence, accumulated over the 
last twenty years, suggests that there are positive social and cognitive 
outcomes for both minority and non-minority children.- For one, a major 
..review of research by Robert Crain and Rita Mahard looked at scores of 
Studies conducted across the country. They found a high probability that 



i 



black students who began first grade in a desegregated setting perform 
substantially better during their school career. A large-scale study 
commissioned by the^National Institute of Edqcation was completed just 
last year. s In that study Willis Hawley and his associates found the same 
thing. They found substantial evidence for positive effects of school 
desegregation for minority youngsters, and no evidence of damage to 
education of white children. In other words, it is one of those rare 
situations, as far as we can tell, wjpere it is possible for one group 

to benefit without another group Hosing. |t ! s possible for society to 

/ 

gain if it is done night, including doing it from the first grade on. 

Research also shows that the largest possible effects come from 

desegregation of minority children in predominantly middle-class schools. 

r 

In many of our metropolitan areas, most middle-class schools that are 
available are suburban schools., Grain suggests, even, that the positive 
effect of city/suburban desegregation may be twice as high as the positive 
effedk of desegregation limited to a central city alone, further, several 
studies have indicated that there are a number .of school districts that 
have managed successfully to improve achievement levels, of both minority 
and white children simultaneously during the desegregation process, when* 
they implement educational reforms at the same time. 

The research done on city/suburban exchanges generally shows: ^ 
(1) strong support from participants in these programs, (2) strong family 
support for the opportunities that are opened up, ancl (3) positive learning 

« 

outcomes for children. There are also indications from research showing 

s 

possible long-term after-school effects. Specifically, minority students 
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that graduate from integrated schools are more likely to go to, and 
graduate from higher status\ col leges . They are mot;e likely to want to 
live in resident i a 1 1y integrated neighborhoods. Their aspirations are 
more realistic, and are more likely to be fulfilled in their later life' 




than those that are expressed by children who/are in segregated schools. 

4 

Not all of these findings are known "for sure,^, nor do they have an 

equal level of certaihty. The direction of the research is quite 

C 

supportive o^ desegregated education. Stated in the negative, children 

In racially isolated settings are less likely to have these advantages. 

The Correlation of. Racial Separation with Resource Disparities . 

The frand i capping condition of racial isolation is exacerbated by the un- 

^fortunate fact that variations in the resources available for schooling 

are linked to race. Not only are the racial differences between cities 

and suburbs increasing, so are differences in ability to support education 

''.•.the difference between cities and suburbs and their capacity to 
support education. .. is widening in many metropolitan are^...at a 
time when the capacity to support public education is shrinking. 11 

(Orfield) 

In fact the problem extends beyond equity arguments to arguments for 
disproportionately more resources for city children. New York cities, 
, like others in the Northeast, find themselves with large and growing 
proportions of minority children with extensive learning needs. Many 
pupils are functioning only at minimally basic levels. Yet attempts to 
remedy the financial inequities facing city districts have been largely 
unsuccessful in New York State, although notable progress in this 
regard has been made elsewhere, such as California. The National Center 
for Educational Statistics measures the disparity of per pupil expend-l- 
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tures among school districts in each state. Expenditure disparities for 
school districts in each state were measured in 1969*70 and again in 
1 976-77 • These measures were recently compared by NCES. Whild^ measur- 
able progress has been achieved in some states, other states have signifi- 
cantly greater disparities. In seven states expenditure disparities 
decreased significantly over that period' - California, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Maine, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, and-Vermont. Yet during the same period 
the expenditure disparities among six other states increased significantly 

4 < 

C 

- Alaska, Delaware,* Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Tennessee. 

New Yprk, then, can be characterized as a state having one of the 

t 

most segregated systems of public schools in the country; as one of th| 
few states vihere segregation is actual l^Jncreas ing ; and as one of the 
few stated where expenditure disparities among school, districts are in- 
creasing. Metropolitan areas in New York are faced with these characteri- 
stics of their public schools at the very time business leaders in these 
areas are attempting to transform their industrial and commercial base 
from low-skill to high-skill fields. The ability of New York metropolitan 
areas to succeed economically is intimately associated with their ability 
to adtftess city educational problems. It could be argued that no less 
than the long-run economic viability of New York State is at stake when 
confronting racial separation in its schools. 

Equality vs. Choice in Public Education .^ Traditionally, two argCi^ 
ments have been used in supporting racial desegregation: equality of 
educational opportunity and cultural pluralism. In particular past argu- 
ments have been based extensively on equity grounds. The equity argument, 
stated simply, is that society must provide equality of educational^ 



opportunity for all children and that educational equality cannot exist 

> 

If children attend racially identifiable schools. The second argument, 
cultural pluralism, hinges on the presumed benefits of racial integration. 
These two arguments - discussed in more detail immediately above - are 
reasonable and have been used* extensively , but they are incomplete. There 
is a third argument which is often used to counter the equality and 
cultural pluralism arguments which integrat ion ists have not addressed - 
freedom of choice. This argument presumes that parents (should) have a 
right to choose how to educate their children, including a right to choose 
not to put their children on a bus to attend a school Wiichis racially 
integrated. ' ^ 

The argument for freedom of choice in schooling has spread and picked 

( ' 

up advocates who are otherwise silent on desegregation issues. Milton 
Friedman's recent work, Free to Choose , is but one example of this argument. 
He roundly condemns American public schoals for severely curtailing choice 
in schooling. Others, such as Peter Burger of the American Enterprise } 
Institute and Nathan Glazer of Harvard, have formulated articulate argu- 
ments that liberty is, in fact, the key to the American dream and the 
American principle. Michael Novak has gone further to argue that equality 
is a false slogan which has no real place within the spirit of democratic 
capital ism. ' V 

That the equality and $cu1 tural pluralism arguments should find them- 
selves pitted against the freedom of choice argument is both regrettable 

'and unnecessary. In fact, it is (or should be) just from the freedom of 

\ 

choice point of view that v/e ought to be moving ahead with desegregation. 
Choice is an Increasing farctor of American life. In fact, Burger argues 
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that people having- a great number of choices is the key characteristic of 
modernization. Choice today is a basic expectation of people. 

Public education is ruffing into problems precisely because it does 
not offer choice. Most public school students are assigned on the basis 
of residence, and most public schools are shaped by a conscious effort to 
standardize- instruction, values, and school climate to broad, even 
national norms. This As sometimes described as the "universal izing" ■ 
function of schooling, and public education is laden with the expectation 
that it will make^oqe people" of the rich diversity of our population. 

Parents who* have been encouraged to choose a reWgion, choose a 

"life-style", choose a self-understanding (choices incomprehensible to a 

i 

traditional society) are told they cannot choose the location, time, con- 
tent or values of the education of their children. • More and more of these 
parents are resisting ei iher by withdrawing from public schools or by 
fighting for. the reassertion of traditional values through school prayer, 

"creation science", library censorship, or objections to sex education. 

* v 

Other parents feel their own values and goals for their children threat- 
ened by this attempt to change the direction and flavor of public school- 
ing. < ^ 

Educational leaders are caught in the middle. They are ^11 awdre 

• 

of the mood of disenchantment with public schools, and the complexity of 
the reasons for this mood. Their response has been the heroic,' if futile 
effort, to provide all things for all students in each school and class- 
room. Certainly we should assure that every student reaches appropriate 
levels ofskill, but nothing in recent research or experience suggests 
that we know how to do this in a uniform manner, or indeed that we are 
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failing equally with all students. Is, it possible that, in our concern 

to increase "time on task 11 , we are prescribing for all students what is 

In fact useful and necessary for only some of them? Is it possible that, 

for others, the interactions and diversions which are nc*/ so frowned 

upon are, in fact, quite consistent with/their learning style? 

The commendable desire of public educators to satisfy all of the 

expectations laid upon them by a society which is. not clear exactly what 

It wants from its schools has led us into an untenable. pos i teion . By ^ 

attempting to maintain a full range of services across all 'schools, the 

public schools are, 'by definition , unable to provide any service to a 

subset of pupils within a district which is specialized, i.e., not 

available generally. By having restricted student choice to wifhin- 

district (really wfbh in-bui 1 d ing) options, students often faee choices 
# 

which are both mediocre in quality and undifferentiated in type. This 

constitutesa handicapping condition for both minority and non-minonty 

f *' 
students. Thus>> freedom or liberty or. the greater availability of 

alternatives and choice in schooling ra^her N than being in conflict with 

desegregation is consistent with and supportive to voluntary inter- 

• district efforts. 

^ Four: Existing Models of Interdistrict School Desegregation 

^ We have argued that racial desegregation in New York State schpols 

shOTld v be increased and that interdistrict methods offer the' most likely 

means of achieving this. The issue remains , ^however , of determining which 

form of metropolitan desegregation is most suited for New York State: 

city/county federated districts; forced interdistrict transfer plans; or 

voluntary .interdistrict transfer plans. Based on an examination of 
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Instances of all three types, the third option €poears to be best suited 

for New York State at this time.« ] 

City/County Federated School Districts . "From' its earliest history 

the Southern region of the U.S. unlike the rest of this country has had a 

strong county/parish political system.' Many public services have long 

been administered on a county or parish basis. In numerous cases schools 

f 

have been added to the-county system at a later' time. Florida city/ 
county systems such as Jacksonvi 1 le/Duval and Tampa/H i 1 1 sbo rough are 
examples as is Nashville/Davidson in Tennessee^ (since- 1962) . Most of 
these "regional 11 efforts were in operation well befor^fe school desegre- 
gat ion was a majjor political issue. However, as we have seen, usually 
with a court mandate as in Tampa/Hi llsborough in Florida or Charlotte/ 

i 

Mecklenburg in North Carolina, during the period from 1968-80 remarkable 

t 

progress has been achieved' in school desegregation in many of these 
federatec/,dist ricts. In fact, these enlarged school di^ricts have 
been largely responsible for the fact 'that the South has by far* the best 
desegregation record of any region of the country. 

More recently some city/county consolidations have occurred in which 

i 

desegregation of the public schools of the region was the major rationale 
for the action. The best example is probably Wilmington/New Castle 
County, Delaware. Frojn all published reports this action which was man- 
dated by the federal court has been highly successful in desegregating 

t ' 

(Orrield's data indicated that only one per 



most of Northern Delaware. 

cent of the black pupils in the states^'are in predominantly minority 
g 

schools . 11 ) ■ ' 

As previously noted, however, it should not be assumed that the 
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courts have been consistently clear on metropolitan approaches. While 

th"e three-judge district cou-rt ruling in Evans v. Buchanan, or the 

I* ) ^ ' 

"Delaware case 11 , was affirmed by the Supreme Court .without opinion, 

! fche precise grounds of approval and the legal proposition for which 
the case stanch remains obscure. 11 ^) There seem to be contradictions 

with MMUken . . 

\J 

Another example of a newly merged district is the Louisville/ 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, situation. Here again, the legal situation 
is complex and dSnt rad i ctory , but consolidation and a measure of desegre- 
gation have been achieved. 

We have already briefly examined the tangled history of litigation 



on metropol ttan .remedies to achieve school desegregation, but it "must 
be noted in passing that every state in the nation has in place mechan- 
Isms for consolidating school districts. These procedures have been used 
successfully for many years to eliminate inefficiently small districts. 
It "seems to us that they could be used in most cases, if the necessary* 
desire were present, to achieve racial desegregation. E3ut , our sense of 
the issue tells us that even in times of declining enrollments, there is 
virtually no support in New York State to merge districts, especially as 
a means of achieving integration. * 

Forced Interdistrict Transfers . Indianapolis/Marion County, 
Indiana, is the only existing situation in wf|j^h the federal courts have 
ordered not a merger of racially imbalanced city and suburban school 
districts, but a* transfer of minority children from the central city to 
the suburban school systems . Thus, the distinct school districts remain. 
The court involvement In this situation stretches bade to the 1960 ! s, 
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and may well be "still unsettled. But, eight suburban, d i stricts . are 
currently required to accept minority pupils from the pity and at least 
a. modest amount of interdistrict desegregation is occurring, (in -December 



of 1982, the U.S. Supreme Court refused to excuse tnciiafla From paying for 



thi* interdistrict remedy.) 

Similar litigation is-in process in §ent<in harbor, Michigan; ^t. 
Louis, Missouri; Kansas City, Missouri; Little Rock, Arkansas, and perhaps 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, given the legal history, especially Milliken 1, 
and the contemporary mood of the country, mandatory* interdistrict remedies 
seem highly problematic. Still, 'there is some pre cecferft. 

This model is not unlike forced i^t^adistri^ft>*settlements. It ■ 



places school improvement and choice again on the opfjDsite side of the 
desegregation argument. We feel it is not the best possible approach. 

Voluntary Interdistrict Transfers . Probably every central city 
schpol district in the United States and most suburban districts have 



of course, predates Brown (1954), and it was usually accomplished without 
any specific interest in racial desegregation. f Before W.W.I I many 
central city school districts were regarded to be far and away the best 
public school systems in a region, and parents from out ly ing^ areas were 
often interested in sending their children to these fine schools. 

There have also been many instances of sharing of education services 
among cities and suburbs that did not involve pupil transfers. Staff 
development, vocational and special education programs, data processing, 
and cooperative purchasing readily come to mj/rcl. Some of these activi- 
ties were related positively to desegregation; most v/ere not. 



/ 




accepted tuition paying stydents from neighboring districts* 




is practice 
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Since desegregation fias received so much attention, this practice \ 
has continued and, frequently, city districts have made a special effort 
to attract majority children from the suburbs tS> specialty or magnet 
schools. In most cases , however , these ef forte have resulted in a very 
modest number of interdistrict transfers. 

There are, however, at least five more forfoal and slightly larger 
efforts of voluntary interdistrict transfers aimed specifically pt 
reducirfg racial isolation.^ Participants from these five examples - 
Boston, Hartford, Rochester, Milwaukee, St. Louis - were involved in 
the Rochester conference, their reports will be summarized here in a 
bit more detail, because they meet all of the criteria of interest," i.e. 
these are instances of desegregation attempts that are voluntary as well 
as metropolitan in character. * * 

Boston, Massachusetts . Boston, of course, has had bitter, even 
violent, struggles over school desegregation.' But, the city has c a1so had 
some peaceful and less publicized 'Successes. 11 There are voluntary magnet 
programs that have been more successful in attracting suburban youngsters 
than most such efforts. There has also been the Metropolitan Council for 
Educational Opportunity (METCO) program. The METCO effort is a voluntary 
cooperative activity involving the city and approximately kO of the 
surrounding suburbs. Nearly 3,300 childre^were transferred in the 
1982-83 school year, and it is claimed that another 3,000 plus are on 
. waiting 1 ists. 

METCO, Inc., is a private non-profit organization incorporated since 
t 

1966 under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
Department of Education administers the transfer program through METCO. 
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Although Carnegie Foundation, federal, and other sources of funds have 
been used, the state's administrative and financial support has alway v s 
been Instrumental to the success of the activity. Since 197** with the 
passage of Chapter 636, an amendment to the^Racial Imbalance Law, fiscal 
incentives have been regularly available. Charles L. Glenn, the Director 
of the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity in Massachusetts, claims 
his state over the years has made a greater financial effort to support 
school desegregation than any other, and tj^e record seems to, bear him 
out. (In fiscal year I983, the state wilfS*end $8,680,102 for METCO 
alone.) 

The METCO staff, numberi-ng twenty-three at the present, in addition 
to recruiting, plac^tj and transporting students ; gi ves Jeadersh i p in 
providing guidance, counseling, special tutoring, curricular and instruc- 
tional services to the participants including pupils, their families, and 
thei r teachers . 

There are no^xtra costs (or financial losses) for either the sending 

or receiving school districts. Continual effort to minimize the negative 

v.- 

effects of going to school some distance (the average transportation run 
is 25 miles) from home is undertaken. The METCO staff insist that they 
are not taking the most talented minority children from the city schools; 
this point is debated. There jhas been solid support from a number of 
school and other community leaders. AlWef forts to evaluate the program 
known to the writers have bfeen generally positive. 

Given the population of metropolitan Boston, the scope of the pro- 
gram is small and, thus, it doesn't significantly alter the racial 
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imbalance in schools of the region. Further, the effort is not continuing 

to grow because of financial constraints imposed by the state. Finally, 

by way of disadvantages, it is a one way effort meaning that minority 

» 

families bear all the problems of going to school away from home. 

Hartford , Connect i cut * Project Cor^ern in Hartford (and formerly in 

other cities of Connecticut as well) is similar in many ways to METCO, 

It, too, is a voluntary transfer program of minority children from the 

city to the suburbs. Concern was also officially begun in 1 966 . The 
> 

program has similarly been judged to be successful especially in terms of 
the increased academic achievement of minority youngsters. It also has 
had effective leadership, and particularly strong support from major local 
employers. j 

But, there are important differences. Project Concef^fias always 
been administered by the city school district, and this has proven diffi- 
cult. It is, after all, extremely awkward for a district to operate a 
program that begins with the premise that it can't adequately- serve a 
portion of its clientele as well as they can be served elsewhere, 
especially if it doesn't claim it can and will serve others more effec- 
tively. Further., Connecticut has never given the support to this program 
that Massachusetts has given to METCO. While both programs have had to 
scramble for funding, Concern could never count on the state to the same 
degree. Money has come from a wide variety of federal, state, and local 
public sources, as well as private ones usually on an annual basis with' 

grave uncertainties^ In addition, the central cities are quite different 
with, for example, a far greater concentration of minority poor in 
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Hartford than in Boston (86 pfercent are minority pupils in the Hartford 
schools in 1982-83). 4 ' 1 * 

At its peak, 'Project Concern transferred 1800 children and hacf 
nearly 120 on the staff. Today, roughly 800 children are sent to the 
Suburbs. The Hartford Board of Education has votexf to phase out the 
program, but efforts are underway to save it through a regional corf- 
sort (urn , (Capital Region Educational Council). Needless to say, the 
future is Highly problematic. However, it seems very clear that both 
former and present participants in the program are highly supportive, 
and they are. organized to* fight for the continuation of the program. 
Fund raising efforts and a wide range of political activities are a part 
of this effort. Private schools cont inue to be highly supportive. 

Rochester, New York . The effort which js now called, Project Urban- 
Suburban Interdi strict Transfer Program (Project US) in Rochester/Monroe 
County, New York, is sort of a cross between METC0 and Concern. 

Project US began as part of a desegregation plan in the Rochester 

* 

City School District in 1963, but it was administratively switched to the 
first suburban school district that had agreed to participate (West 
Irondequoit Central School District) in 1973. This was done because the 
city district was ineligible to receive E.S.A.A. funds which became the 
largest source of support for the program. US has also received support 
dl rectly TVom the. New York Governor's budget for transportation. Five 
other suburban school districts have voluntarily joined the program as 
well as Roman Catholic and other private schools of the region. In 
1982-83, ^approximately 1 ,000 city children are being transferred to the 
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suburbs and roughly 150 suburban children are being transported in the 
opposite directipn. 

^ It hhs been 17 years since the first children were accepted by the 
West Irondequoit district, and nearly every pne of those was marked by 
a struggle for funding. The program has been unsuccessful in attracting 
stable /unding or acceptance by other suburban school districts. It has 
frequently gotten, at best, only lukewarm support from the educational 
leaders of the city. ^Suburban leaders have received enormous negative 
pressure When they tried to cooperate. It has been politically contro- 
versial -tf^say the least. Through all of this, it seems fair to say that 
one exceptionally dedicated leader has kept the project going, Dr. Norman 
Gross. Gross retired in June of 1982, and the future project is 

uncertain. (Gross provided a list of 22 conditions for successful volun- 
tary desegregation to which we wM 1 return.) 

However, during these 17 years the project has been studied from 
nearly every angle by numerous researchers. All of the studies have shown 
positive results. The participants and their families are dedicated 
supporters. Many other persons in the community have also been supportive 
especially the print media. A core of political leaders from the city, 
county, state, and federal governments have been loyal adherents. It has 
•clearly been an effort from which much can be learned. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin . From 1 967 until 1979, the. schools of the city 
of Milwaukee were in various stages of court action because of racial 
segregation in its(schoolsI The courts produced a* desegregation order in 
1976 (revised in 1979), and from 1976 until 1982 Milwaukee has gained the 
reputation of having the most effective compliance record in any court 
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ordered desegregation effort in the country. Today 85 percent of the 
87^00 plus children in the*city system attend desegregated '(25 to 60 
percent minority) schools, 

(However, there are still 20 elementary schools that are virtually 
100 percent minority. The fami.lies of pupils attending these schools 
^ are advised each year that they may transfer to a desegregated schpol if 
they wish. A significant amount of extra resources ' is spent on these 
racially isolated schools.) 

The overall picture of intradistrict desegregation has been achieved 
by using a range of carefully monitored devices including an emphasis on 
specialty or magnet schools at all levels. The focus is clearly on 
voluntary means. 

Simultaneously, there has been a history of developing interd istr ict 
remedies. In the fall of 1982, approximately 1,100 city children volun- 
tarily transferred to suburban schools and a little over 200 suburban 
youngsters from 13 school districts transferred to the city. Many more 
would transfer if seats in city specialty schools were available (Bennett) 
This interdistrict effort has been achieved primarily because of facili- 
tating legislation and funding arrangements known as Chapter 220 which 
became law in April, 1976. Chapter. 220 is described in Appendix D of 
this Report, but one feature not included there that should be noted js 
Vhat lf a suburban district is willing to accept enough students so that 
minority population exceeds 5 percent, it will receive an additional 
financial incentive.' Three suburban districts have taken advantage of 
this opportunity. 
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The story of the passage of Chapter 220 is a fascinating one, and 
of great importance In any effort to replicate similar success in either 
states. Space won't permit details here, but two aspects seem crucial 
and they both involve leadership. First, the effort was led by a key 
Wisconsin legislator who served dh the Joint Finance Committee of the 
legislature*. The man apparently is a very effective politician who 
knows how to compromise and get things done. Second, the administration 
of the Milwaukee schools was solidly behind the 220 effort and worked 
diligently in shaping the bill and ge ttin g it passed. Dr. David Bennett- 
is given much of the credit. (Bennett has supplied numerous suggestions, 
cautions, and warnings about achieving 220 type legislation New York 
that will be summarized in the next major section of this Report.) 

All of the evaluation reports based on the Milwaukee interdistrict 
plan we have seen are essentially positive, including one which documents 
that the students who are transferred are not necessarily the elite of 
the sending school . 

St. Louis , Missouri . In August, 1981, the Federal District Court 
for the Eastern District of Missouri approved a plan for voluntary school 
desegregation in St. Louis City and County. It had previously ordered 
that such a plan be developed. Thus, the Coordinating Committee for an 
Educational Plan for Voluntary, Cooperative Desegregation became a legal 
reality. , 

In its first school year, ,r The Plan, 11 as it Is called, has recruited 

. and placed approximately 900 pupils from the city schools into county 

districts and around 325 pupils from St. Louis County have been trans-' 

ferred to city schools. It is also possible to transfer among the 
I 
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districts of the suburbs. In addition to transfers, the Coordinating 
Committee is responsible for the operation of large scale part-time 
fntergroup relation experiences for pupils, staff exchanges and 
development, counseling efforts, curriculum development, community 
Informat ion ,. magnet school development, and parent education programs. 
The entire program is supported in full by the State of Missouri - 
this includes 100 percent of transportation costs. Fifteen school 
districts are cooperating at this time.^ 

Personnel from the Plan have written highly positive reports for 
the U.S. District Court. No independent evaluations of the program are 
known to the writers. The St. Louis situation is still clouded by court 
action,- but it seems worthy of serious study. 

We believe, after evaluating existing models of metropolitan inte- 
gration, that voluntary transfers are^the most feasi-ble for New York 
State. But, before examining the esse.ntial conditions and those addition- 
al criteria that may be helpful in achieving voluntary interd i sETl ct de- 

4 

segregation, it seems useful to state briefly the potential disadvantages 
of us ing voluntary metropolitan remedies. 

First, and of greatest significance, Is the possibility that small, 

Or weak, voluntary efforts may become institutional tokenism. That is,. 

it 

minor and optional efforts may preclude major and, probably, mandatory 
activity. Doing a little could become a legal excuse and a moral "cop-out 11 
for failure to obey the law. Further, interdistr ict efforts mloht offer a 
faulty justification for avoiding needed intradistrict remedies. 

•f 

In addition, small voluntary plans could lead to such negative 
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situations as the following: certain schools, probably those in our 
central cities, could become dumping grounds for the unmotivated, 
troubled, and academically weakest students; private schools could 
benefit at the expense of public schools; parents could have a reduced 
impact on the schooling of their children; extra *class activities could 
'become available only to those- chi 1 dren who live nearby; the strengths 
of diversity and pluralism could be overcome in a mass of) conformity 
and homogeneity; one sub-group of the society could be made to. bear the 
brunt of all the negative aspects of transfer; resources and energy 
focused on desegregat i9n could weaken the continually necessary effort 
to improve the quality of all schools; resegregation could occur if 
narrow tracking and other forms of discrimination and prejudice are per- 
mitted, and 50 on. 

Obviously, these conditions must not be allowed to occur. Adhering 
to the conditions stated below will, we believe, minimize the possibility 
of fai 1 ure . 

Five: Conditions for Achieving Voluntary Interdistrict School 
Desegregat ion . 

On the basis of the accumulated experience gained in voluntary pro- 
L grams and presented at the Conference, certain conditions appear to be 
essential for achieving voluntary desegregation. For a plan to be de- 
signed and -implemented in New York, these essential, conditions must, we 
believe, be met. Secondary considerations are also presented here 
because we think that at least some of them are likely to have applica- 
bility in New York State. 
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Essential Conditions 

1, Adequate funding available on a sustained basis . It must be' 
specified to all potential participants that as long as the program is 
meeting its objectives - these should obviously be set out in detail - 

it will receive adequate funding. Further, it should be firmly established 
that participating school districts and participating individuals will not 
have to bear additional financial costs due to their participation. The 
record has documented that uncertainties regarding funding and the result- 
ant annual struggle to obtain support are highly deleterious. Programs 
cannot grow and prosper under these conditions. Without a period of at 
least three to five years of assured funding, interdistr ict efforts cannot 
even be given a fair evaluation. 

2. Facilitating legislation . Since state governments are ultimately 

responsible for schooling in our society, and sinc$,exist?ng state laws* 

c - 
have been created and implemented without voluntary transfers^ in mind, it 

is absolutely necessary to create or amend legislation to facilitate 

voluntary in terd istr i ct transfers for the purpose of desegregating schools. 

* 

The new or amended legislation shpuld be based on solid demographic and 
social science research evidence. Further, it must prdvide the means for 
achieving the first condition - adequate funding. 

The 220 legislation from Wisconsin provides a valuable model ^of such 
legislation (see Appendix 1)) . The older Chapter 636 law from Massachusetts 
also offers some useful guidelines and, of course, there is a long period 
of experience in this state to draw upon. A few other states (Ohio, 

32 
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Illinois, and California) h^ve some legislative history in this regard 
which provides some worthwhile lessons. Carol -Abrams , John Coons, and 
Stephen Sugarman have produced, 'The Model Integration Act, 11 (see 
Appendix E) for California. This proposed legislation has valuable im- 
plications for other states as well. 

We believe that achieving a combination of 1 and 2 above is the 
necessary first step in developing a plan for voi^ntary interest rict 
school desegregation in New York State. The State Education Department 
has already recommended such legislation, and it has been introduced into 
the Legislature, but its future is uncertain. We fully intend to push it. 

3 # Educat ional leadership . Key educational administrators from the 
schools of the region must be firm in their support of the interdist rict 
plan and, further, they must provide effective leadership in behalf of 
the plan within their communities. This is not to say that a'desegrega- 
tion effort will fail unless there is universal support from area school 
officials, but a core of solid, act ion-oriented support- is essential. Of 
course, leadership from other persons in the community is desirable, but 
without strong support from a cadre of public school T^arjers the plan 
seems doomed. This proposition has proven to be accurat^ in every situ- 
ation known to us. < 

Obviously, these educational leaders must involve participants and 

other community^embers in policy making. Broadly representative advisory 

committees/councils should exist as well. Participants should be involved 
»,* ** 

but wide spread community involvement* cannot replace the vital need for 
leadership froqi educators. 
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4. Intradistrtct desegregation efforts s f ftraTtaneously occurring . 
While interdistrict planning and activities are underway, participating 
districts should not be exoused from internal efforts to desegregatfe. 
This is to say, voluntary metropolitan efforts are not suf f i cient. to 
solve the problems of racial isolation and they must not become a rational- 
ization for failure to move on other activities. Further, interdistrict 
and intradistrict plans rfiust be coordinated. Some New York school 
districts have' made valiant efforts - Buffalo comes to mind - but much 
remains to be done. ' 4 
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5. Vigorous educational effort at the regional level . Once the p1< 
is developed and meets the tests of the conditions above, a, sound commun- 
ity education effort must be conducted at the local level. The media must 

be involved as well as activities directly controlled by the school districts 

/ 

- direct mailings, meetings, workshops, inst i tutes ,~ and so on. Potential 
participants must be made to perceive the benefits. Myths'must be destroyed, 
such as the claim that academic achievement for majority pupils is neces- 
sarily reduced or minority sub-cultures are automatically homogenized in a 
metro desegregation effort. ft 

6; Specific educational benefits promoted *as we 1 1 as general advan - 
tages of a diverse student body . The promotion of equity, diversity, 
pluralism, Intergroup understanding 4 these are necessary conditions of the 
program, but not sufficient ones. There must be specific educational ad- 
vantages provided which capitalize both on the strengths of the various 
cooperating communities, and the potential ities of cooperation. That is, 
appealing alternatives must be 'available that would not otherwise be readily 
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feasible. It is inconceivable that this conditio* would create im- 
possible, or even major difficulties. Surely every metropolitan com- 
munity can gain valuable additional educational resources when the 
' districts think, plan, and execute educational opportunities coopera- 
tively. 

7* Voluntary participation . While, unfortunately, it may be * 
necessary to force some institutions to part i cipate , pupil s and their 
families should avail themselves of the opportunity on ^a voluntary basis 
.only. Forcing individuals to participate is not politically or morally^ 
sound • 

8.- Sizable numbers who want to transfer , ^t probably goes without 
saying that there must be a critical mass who are sufficiently dissatis- 
fied with the educational alternatives available to them that they will 
S be willing to move to another envi ronmeat but , of course, this is a neces- 
sary condition. As on point 7 above, this criterion seems unlikely to 
cause any significant difficulties. Or, put another way, if the essential 
conditions above are satisfied, and if as many of the desirable conditions , 
below are achieved, it seems clear that sizable numbers will want to 
participate. / 

% Helpful and/or Desirable Conditions 

Here without comment are some other criteria, the presence of 
which would be highly desirable in^any region in tlew York, or any other 
state for that matter. They should be achieved whenever possible. * 
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1. Extra financial and other Incentives should be available for 
schools which participate at higher~than token levels. 

2. Intergroup relations experiences and training for participants 
- pupils, parents, and teachers - should be instituted, 

3. Special curricular and instructional development activities 
aimed at better serving the culturally diverse ought to be undertaken, 

k. Positive encouragement from the federal government should be 
forthcoming, 

% Every effort should be made to avoid the impression of creating 

\. 

• j 

elite receiving schools at the expense of sending schools. Every school 
should have special strengths, and these should be emphasized, 

6. Any special burdens created by the program should be tforne < 
equally by all cultural and economic groups, e,g,, long bus rides should 
not be exclusively endured by minor it*y pupi Is. 

7. Coal itions f of advocates of voluntary interdistrict desegregation 
from a var iety of communities should be formed and be active both to 
share with others what they have learned, and to increase political 
effectiveness. * 

8. Non-pliblic schools should be encouraged to participate to the 
extent that the law will permit. 

9. Double standards - educational and social - for pupils from the 
Immediate neighborhood, and those from further away, should be avoided, 

10. Friends and advocates of the program must be obtained from all 
segments of the community, but special effort to galh support of the 
following should be made: 
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. leaders of minority groups 

. members of the local power structure 

• church leaders 

. leaders of social service agencies and groups 

, . media representatives 

Other Conditions Useful in Some Situations 

In addition to the essential and desirable conditions previously 
identified, there are some other criteria that have been valuable in 
specific situations. Thus/while we do not believe these are necessarjjy 

crucial* in all circumstances, they should bi examined in any effort to 

. * J 
achieve interdistr ict desegregation. 

1. Some elements of compulsion for the districts that should be in- 

\ 

voiced, not for students or their families, might be required. This might 
ranbe from reqiii ring "every potential district to submit a desegregation 
plan for state review, through mandating that potential districts accept a 
certain portion of pupils from outside the district, to a mandated merger. 

Uso, it might be necessary to hold out the threat of requirements if 
the districts do not show good faith in cooperative ventures. Or, it 
might pe advantageous to frame the voluntary plan as- a necessary first 
step to a mandatory one. 

2., Periods of tigljt budgets aftd enrollment declines have been helpful 

■ < \ 

circumstances .in some situations for achieving intecdlstrict desegregation' 
j efforts. This is not to suggest that during growth periods, voluntary 
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desegregation should be avoided; but rather, tough times should not be 
used as rationalization for inaction. 

3* Interdistrict school desegregation might be tied to the achieve- 
ment of other metropolitan goals. For example, if an area serving a 
suburban school district is anxious to get sewer or water services from 
the central city , c achieving this reality might be linked with school de- 
segregation. The point here is that the advantages of cooperation in 
certain areas - taxation policy, public transportation networking, pro- 
viding services such as police and fire protection, attracting employers, 
admissions criteria for a public college, and so on - might be more 
apparent than those in the area of school desegregation. 



Bringing These Conditions About in New York State. 

From all that we can gather, it appears that the state role in 

achieving desegregated schools is more central than ever before. Given 

the fact that the state education department is the communication point 

between school districts in the educational system and that it is now»the 

primary focus of responsibility for administering all the Federal programs 

as w&ll under the new education legislation, the state role in facilitating 

any kind of large-scale voluntary effort is inescapable. ^j^^j^ 

M l think it is very important for ...( indi vi dual s seeking to further 
I ntegrat ion) . . .to reason with state legislators and to tell them 
that it is better to do it through their own initiative than wait 
until they have been found responsible and somebody else will decide 
how they participate. ... (They must understand) ... there is very little 
political costj^and substantial benefit for the state government in 
•getting into this business. The state legislatures have not ryn 
Into terrible political problems about voluntary city/suburban de- 
segregation processes in those states where the funds have been pro- 
vided. We do not have parents camping out, and we do. not have people 
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extremely upset. . . Of all possible ways that we can deal with 
this desegregation problem, this is the least controversial. 

# (Orfield) 

In order to bring into being in New York State the eight essential 
conditions described earlier, we propose a jet of activities which could 
ultimately result in the passage of legislation favoring voluntary inter- 
district integration throughout the state. Such legislation - thought- 
fully drafted - would facilitate achievement of other conditions. 
Further, i»t is a concrete, reasonable, objective around which J>ro- 
integrat ionists in New York State can rally. The timing seems right. 

The activities, four in number, would require aboyt one year to com- 
plete. First, 3,000^ copies of this report would be prepared and circu- 
lated to all interested parties. In so doing, we would be able to 
communicate both the need for activity in New York State among concerned 
individuals such as those who attended the Conference, and we would signal 
our intent of seeking necessary legislat ion. 

Second, we would use the first activity as an opportunity to solicit 
recommendations of the names of key state legislators, local school 
officials, and community representat [ves in each metropolitan area of the 
state who can help shape and support passage of " the legislation. 

Third, from this large list of names an informal steering committee 
would be formed whose objective would be to work with legislators, school 
officials, and community representatives in shaping legislation which is 
comprehensive but sensitive .to regional nee.ds. v t 

Fourth, at the time the legislation is submitted, all interested r 
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parties would help to mobilize a campaign to communicate tQ state 
legislators the breadth of support for such legislation across the 
state, and across party lines. 

Th^| four steps should be seen as providing preliminary guide- 
lines which will govern our initial effort to seek legislation. It 



Is entirely likely that>>as we gain information and insights from 
others, w£ may need to change tactics. For example, it%frjll be impor- 
tant to understand how and why any previous efforts to seek legislation 
have failed. Was the legislation itself at fault? Was too little 
effort put into seeking support outside of one metropolitan ar^a? Was 
some important interest group ignored? As we pursue steps 1 and 2 we 
hope to gain understanding about these and related questions. Based 
upon what we learn, we may want to refine or alter subsequent activities. 
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END NOTES 

1, Data for this section were drawn largel^J^rom Dr. Orfleld's presenta- 

«> • *• ' > 

; 

tion as well as from the following working paper prepared by him for 
the Joint Center for Political Studies: "Desegregat Ion of Black and 
Hispanic Students form 1968 to 1980", Washington, D.C;, Joint Center . 
for Political Studies, 1982- * . 

2. Material for this section was drawn largely from "Legal Principles 
Governing Interdistrict Remedy" (United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, Statement on Metropolitan School Desegregation , Washington/ 
D.C, 1977, PP> 75-lOA), as well as from Dr. Orfleld's remarks. 

3-. Ibid . , pp. 92-93. 

k. For this section, we drew heavily on Dr. Orfield's remarks. 

5. These data were drawn from the National Center for Education Stati- 
stics , Conditio^ 1980 , Wash ington , D^C.^U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1980, p. 280. • - 

6. We drew heavily on Charles Glenn's remarks fbr this ,s§ctJon. 

r 

/. See: Lowe, William T. "Strategies for Met ropol i tan Gooperat ion in 
Education",U.S.0.E., 1981. 

8. Orflehl, Gary.^ "Desegregation of Black and Hisp^hlcrStudents from 
1968 to 1980", Washington, D.C, Joint Center for Pol itical 'Studies, 
1982, 

9. Goodman, Frank. "The Supreme Court and School Desegregation", In 

t 

Adanf Yarmdl Insky , et al., Race and Schooling in fhe City , Cambridge, 
Harvard University ^ress , 1981, p. 7^. /v 
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10. Gussner, W.M. and Susan Uchitelle, Coordinating Committee for an 
Educational Plan for Voluntary, Cooperative Desegregation of 
Schools in the St. Louis, Missouri Metropolitan APea, Federal 
District Court, 1982. , 

r - 

11. We drew sqjbs,tantial 1y. Qn the remarks ,t>| Br- Norman Gross, Dr. Morton 
Sobel, Dr. David Bennett, Mr. Wi 1 1 iam Paradis , and Mr. Marcus 
Mitchell in this section. Also the report, "Metropolitan School 

' Desegregation 11 , Education Commission of the States, 1979* was helpful 
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APPENDIX A 



STEERING COMMITTEE 

A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING VOLUNTARY INTERDISTRICT 
INTEGRATION. IN NEW YORK STATE 



Dr. William J. Early, Superintendent 
West Irondequolt Central School District 
370 Cooper Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 

Dr. Norman Gross, Project Director' 
Urban -Suburban I nterd ist r ict 

Transfer Program 
2400 Oafcview Drive 
Rochester, New York 1461/ 

Mr. Kenneth F. Harris, Superintendent 
BOCES #1 

41 0 1 Connor Road - 
Fairport, New York 14450 

Dr. Guilbert Hentschke, Associate Dean 
Graduate School of Education 

and Human Development 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14627 

Dr. Richard D. Hibschman 
Superintendent 

Pittsford Central School .District 
West Jefferson Road 
Pittsford, New York 14534 

Regent Mary Alice Kendall 
242 Belmeade Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 

Mr. David K. Lerch, Liaison Director 

Emergency School Aid Act Program 

Transition Section 

Room 1628 Donohbe 

U.S. Department of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dr. William T. Lowe, Prof, of Education 
Graduate School of Education 

and Human; Oeve 1 opmen t 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14627 



Mrs. Doris Luckey 
•(Board of Education Member) 
240 Weymouth Drive 
Rochester, New York 14625 

Mr. Robert Gregory McGrath 
(Board of Education Member) * 
1082 Winona Boulevard 
Rochester, New York 14617 

Mr. John J. Murphy, Asst. Commissioner 
State Education Department 
University of the State of New York 
Albany, New York 12234 

Mrs. Jann G. Packard 
Executive Secretary 

Monroe County School Board Association 
4143 St. Paul Boulevard 
Rochester, New York 14617 

Dr. George, Simmons, Board President 
Urban-Suburban I nterd i strict 

Transfer Program 
170 Greenvale Drive . r 
Rochester, New York 14618 

Mrs. Cathy Spoto 
(Board of Education Member) 
5 Fai rview Heights 
Rochester, New York 14613 

• 

Sister Edwardine Weaver, Superintendent 
Rochester Diocesan Schools 
1150 Buffalo Road 
Rochester, New York 14624 

Dij. Laval S. Wilson, Superintendent 
Rochester City Schools & 
131 West Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 1 46,08 
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APPENDIX B 



VOLUNTARY INTERDISTRI CT SCHOOL INTEGRATION CONFERENCE ' 1 

Participants 



Adler, George 
Ahem, Charles D. 

Bennett, David 
Berggren, Robert B. 
Braun, Stephen 

Brown, El izabeth 



Bun is, Dena 



Clark, Marie 
Cozz^rin, Joseph A. 



Davis, Willie 0. 



DeCaro, Patricia 



Delaney, Raymond R. 



Ealahan, William D. 



8 Park Drjve 

Pittsford*, New York 14534 

Smithrown Central. School District 
Edgewood Avenu^ 

St. James, New York 11780 * 

P.O. Drawer 10K 
Milwaukee, Wisconson 53201 

80 W. Main Street 
Rochester, New York 146 14 

City Newspaper 

250 N. Goodman Street 

Rochester, New York 14607 

Graduate School of Education 

and Human Development 
University of Rochester 
Rochester*, New York 1 4627 

12 Corn Hill terrace 
Rochester, New York 14608 
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131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

5318 Thompson Road 
Clarence, New York 14031 

Monroe Cofunty Human Relations Commission 
80 Main Street, West 
Rochester, New York 14614 

5857 Palmyra Road 
Pittsford, New York 14534 

Rush-Henrietta School District ' 
2034 Lehigh Station Road 
Henrietta, New York 14467 

Route 91 

Fab i us, New Y6rk 13063 
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Early, Will iam 
Edwards, W. David 
Ervin, Natasha K. 
Fahey, Raymond J. 
Farley, Ena 

Farley, Rawle 



Fleischmann, Ruth 



Foelsch, Clifford L, 



Frankl in, Barbara 



Freeman, Diane E. J 



Genbvese, Josephine 



Glfford, Bernard R. 



Glenn, Charles 



Goldsby, Andra 



113 South Shore Road 
Frankfort, Michigan 49635 

Pittsford Central School 
Pittsford, New York 14534 

61 Pomeroy Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 

41 Parker Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14214 

Department of African S Afro-American Studi 
State University of New York 
College at Brockport 
Brockport, New York 14420 

Professor of Economics 

Department of Business Administration 

and Economics 
S.tate University of New York 
College at Brockport 
Brockport, New York 14420 

160 Al lens Creek toad 
Rochester, New Yokli 14618 

Hilton Central School 
Hilton, New York 14468 

177 Clinton Avenue, North 
Urban League of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14604 

353 FieHUStar 
Rochester, New York 14620 

441 Selye Terrace 
Rochester, New York 14613 

Administrative Bui 1 di ng 
University of Rochester > 
Rochester, New York 14627 

Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, Massachusetts 02169 

IgO W. Bloomf leld Road 
Pittsford, New York 14534 



^3. 



Gray, LaRuth H. 

Grella, Karen 

Guttman , Jul ia 

Gross, Norman N. & Shirley 

Hale, Phale 

Harris, Kenneth F. 
Hentschke, Guilbert' 

Hibschman, Richard D. 
Itkin, Sam * 

Johnson, George F. 
Johnson, Loretta 
Johnson, William A. Jr. 

Kaufman, Adam D«, Esq. 

Kendal 1 , Mary Al ice 
K1 imschot , Joseph 



City School- District 

515 North Avenue . - 

New Rochelle, New York 10801 
• 

162 Gregory Hi 1 1 Road 
Rochester, New York 1*»620 

148 SeviJ le Drive 
Rochester, New York IA617 

900 D. MacLaVen Drive, North 
Palm Harbor, Florida 33562 

Rochester City School District 
131 West Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

41 O'Connor Road 
Fairport, New York 14450 

Graduate School of Education 

and Human Development 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14627 

Pittsfo r rd Central Schools 
Pittsford, New York 14534 

West Irondequoit Central School District 
370 Cooper Road 
Rochester, New York 1.4617 

Xerox Square 

Rochester, New York 14603 

»> 

131 Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

Urban League of Rochester 
177 N. Cl inton Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14604 

City School District 
131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

242 Belmeade Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 

119 South Avenue 
Webster, New York 14580 
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Kosciolek, Barbara 
Lederer, Nancy 
Lofton, Josh M, 

Lowe, Jean 

i 

Lowfe , Wi 1 1 lam T« 



Lov^e, Willi 



Luckey, Doris W. 



Mack, Barbara 



McGu i re , Dan 
McClendon , Key* E. 
McCullough , Marie 

McGee, Joan 

McSrath, Robert Gregory 
Marcus, Jerry 

Marrero, Irene 



139 Gil man Road 
Churchville, New York 14428 

41 O'Connor Road 
Falrport, New York 14450 

305 Aberdeen Street 
Rochester, New York 14619 

42 Atkinson Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

Graduate School of Education 

and Human Development 
University of Rochester 
"Rochester, New York 14627 

240 Weymouth Drive 
Rochester, New York 14625 

Division of Intercultural Relations 
The University of the State of New York 
State Education Department 
Albany, New Y<prk 12234 

119 South Avenue 
Rochester j^lgw York 

96 Deerfield Drive 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Times Union 

55 Exchange Street 

Rochester, New York 14614 

GVC/NYCLU 

240 Powers Building 
Rochester, New York 14614 

1082Winona Boulevard 
Rochester, New York 14617 

White Plains Public Schools 

5 Homes ide 'Lane ... 

White Plains, New York 10605 

1265 State Road 
Webster, New York 14580 
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Maynard, Larry 
Meno, Lionel 

Merriwether, Arlene 
Mflton, Grace 
Mitchell , Marcus J . 

Morgan , Wendel 1 J 
Nahabetian, Homer 

O'Connell , Mary & Bill 
O'Mara, John F. 

Orfseld, Gary 



Packard, Jann 
Paradis, William F. 

Pjccarretp, Nancy 

Poteat, Carol M. 



131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

Syracuse City School District 
409 W. Genesee Street 
Syracuse, New York 13202 > 
• 

131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

486 Marsh Road 
Pittsford, New York 14534 

METCO 

55 Dimock Street 

Roxbury, Massachusetts 02119 

75 Park Acre Road 
Rochester, /New York 14623 

Nazareth" College 
4245 East. Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14610 

32 Autumn' Oak Circle 
Penfield, New York 14526 

Wheatland-Chi 1 I Central School 
9^0 North Road 
Scottsville, New York 14543 

University of Chicago 
Department of Political Science 
5828 S. University 
Chicago, 1 11 inois' 60637 

4143 St. Paul Boulevard 
Rochester, New, York 14617 

Project Concern Administrator 
128 Westland Street A 
Hartford, Connecticut 0CT20 

Rochester City School District 
131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

Director, Pupil Personnel Services 
*NYC Board pf Education 
110 Livingstone Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 
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to. 



Pugh, William C. 
Rentsch, George 
Rivera, Manuel 
Samuels, Seymour 
Schloss, Morley 

Scott, Evelyn M. 

% 

Shafer, John R. 
Simmons, George 

« 

Snipe, David 
Sobel , Mort J. 
Spoto, Cathy 

I 

Sprattling, Willis & Margaret 
Steinwachs, Virginia 
Stroud, Linda & William 
Sproufe, Joseph R. 



Summers, Nancy 
Temple, Mary 
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29 Greylock Ridge 
, Pittsford, New York 1453* 

61 Villewood Drive 
Rochester, New York 14616 

131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

56 Rensselaer Drive 
Rochester, New York 14618 

'237 Vassar Street 
Rochester, New York 14607 

217 Northfield Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 

99 Hoover Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 

170 Greenvale Drive 
Rochester, New York 14618 

211 W, 56th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

307 Hudson Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 

5 Fai rview Heights 
Rochester,, New York 14613 

1010 Highland Avenue 
Rochester, New York 14620 

1500 Buffalo Road * 
Rochester, New York 14624 

51 Carriage Lane 
Rochester, New York 14617 

West Irondequoit Central School District 
370 Cooper Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 

80 West Main Street 
Rochester, New York 14609 

10 Harrison*Circ1e 
Pittsford, New York 14534 
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Uchitelle, Susan 



Vanfossen, Beth 
van Geel , Tyl 1 

Volk, Laura B. 

Washburn, John W, , Jr. 

Weaver, (Sister) M. Edwardine 
Whiting, Alan ^ 
Wi 1 1 iams , Ben 

Williams, G, Ethel 
Willis, Frank 
Wilson, Genevieve 1 
Wilson, L^val S. 
Witmer, Lawrence 

*# 

Worl , David 



Coordinating Committee for the Voluntacy 

School Desegregation Plan 
301 N, Gay Avenue 1 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 

659 Gal 1 up Road 
Spencerport, New York 14559 

Graduate School of Education 

and Human Development 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, New York 14627 

City School District 
131 W. Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 ' 

Brighton Central School District 
600 Grosvenor Road 
Rochester, New York 14610 

1150 Buffalo Road 
Rochester, New York «)4624 

235 Wyndale Road 
Rochester, New York 14617 ' 

Chicago Public Schools 

228 La Salle 

Chicago, Illinois 60601 

92 Northview Terrace 
Rochester, New York 14621 

67 Elba Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

46 Lexington Parkway 
Rochester, New York 14624 

131 West Broad Street 
Rochester, New York 14608 

Genesee Ecumenical Ministries 
17 S. Fitzhugh Street 
Rochester, New York 14614 

131 W. Broad Street 

Rochester, New York 14608 
i 
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APPENDIX C >r* 
PROGRAM 

« 

VoZjuMoajj In£2AdLt>&uc£ ScJtoql IntzgnaJUon Con&tnzncz * 

Shenatpn Inn Rochester Airport, 1100 Brooks Ave., Rochester, New York, \k6Zk 

Sponsored by the URBAU-SUSUZBM IWTERPISTRICT TRANSFER PROGRAM jn cooperation with 
the Graduate Schpol of Education and Human Development, University of Rochester, with 
financial support from the Marie C. and Joseph C. Wilson Foundation. 

"To dzvzlop a ^pzdi^ic plan impwving and zxpanding 
volmitaALj intwdUiAAct iyvtzgrntion in New> Vo/ik S&utz." 

• « 

Sunday, hlovmbzn. 7, 19$2 • . 

* 5:30-6:^5 P.M. Registration and Cash Bar 
" 7:00 P.M. Dinner 
8:15 P.M. Professor Guilbert Hentschke, GSEHD, 

n 0vz/iviw) ol tkz Con&tAzncz" 

8:30 P.M. . ^ Chair, Dr. Bernard R. Gifford, Vice President, University 
of Rochester 

Dr. Ben Williams, Associate Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools, and former Director of the 
National Project on Desegregation Strategies of E.C.S*, 

"Vtezgsizgation: A Vzhiclz fast Education R&neioaJL" 

Dr. Laval Wilson, Superintendent of the Rochester City 
School District, 

Reaction and VibcuSAiori 

Monday, Novzmbzn S, 1982 

9:00 A.M. ' Chair, Jann Packard, Executive Director of the Monroe County 

School Boards Association \ 

Dr. Norman Gross, Director of Project Urban-Suburban Interdis- 
trict Transfer Program (Retired), 

yiuut Havz We LzaAnzd from Vtiojzvt US?" 

Reactor, Honorable Mary Alice Kendall, Regent of New York State 

. * • 

: 10: A.M. Refreshments 

11:00 A.M. Dr. Mort Sobel, Special ist\in Educational Integration, NYSED, 

(Retired) , 

"VoZuntoiy ln£zg>iatio\-Siic<izA6 6 TajULuxte in NeaJ Votik Stcitel 
Discussion 

12 Noon- 1:^5 Lunch Session ;1 •* 

Chair, Mrs. Cathy Spoto, Rochester City School Board 

Dr, David M. Bennett, Deputy Superintendent of the Milwaukee 
• Schools, 

"hticgtoXZon E^onXs in tliticaukzz, WiicoMiii" V 
Discussion 



■fry 



2:pb P.M. 



Chair, Dr. George Simmons, Director of Project Urban- 
Suburban Interdistrict Transfer Program- 
Mr. William F. Paradis, Administrator, Project Concern, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 

"Viz VnnszcX Concznn Stony - What We Have Luuiwd 19 



"Tfce METCO Stony - Wftat 0/e Have Learned" 

Or. -Charles Glenn, Director, Bu/eau of Equal Educational 
Opportunity, Massachusetts Department of Education, 

"What SEV Can and Can't Vo" " 
Olscussion 



Monday Evuung* 



No scheduled program. Discussion and sociability opportunities 
; r ~" KW available. 

Tui&day, Novemb&i 9, 1ySZ 

3:00 A.M. / Chair, Dr. VilHam Johnson, Director, Urban League of Rochester 

Professor Gary Orfield, University of Chicago, 

w Wa/o/t Positive, and ,Vega£u/e Fo^cea in 
AcIU&JA-ng Sdiool InttgAation" 

10:15 A.M. Refreshments 
, X Rtactou 

J "\' VvHrs. Barbara Mack, Division of I ntercul tural Re1ati6ns, 
v M.Y.S.E.D., 

"Faoui tin VtupicMvi o& tiiz M./.S.E.tV 

Mr. Lionel R. Meno, Superintendent, Syracuse City School District, 

"fJvom thi VwApicXivi oi a CUtj Sdwol Su.pvii}itz)iduvt" 

Dr. Will iam'Early, Superintendent, West Irondequoit Central 
,j/ School District, (Retired), 

/ ' . "F/iori thz VwbpzcMvz o& a Subwiban Sdigol SupvUntzndwt" 

J i Discussion 

12 Noon / Adjourn 



/ 
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Chapter 220 Law, Wisconsin 

Chapter 220 was signed into law in April, 1976, sin the State of Wisconsin. 
An unprecedented piece of legislation, it declared "that it is the announced 
policy of the state to facilitate the transfer of students between schools 

and between school districts to promote cul tural and racial integration 

that It is a proper state expense to encourage such transfers through the 
provision of special aids. 11 

There-are two sections of Chapter 220. The firit section provides aids for 
transfer of students among schools within a single school district. Indi- 
vidual schools are classified as minority schools If they have 30 percent or 
more minority students living in the attendance areaysurround ing the school. 
A 220 transfer then is one that has a minority studemt moving from a minority 
school to a non-minority school, or a non-minority sdudent moving from a non- 
minority schdol to a^minority school. Each of these/220 eligible transfers 
Is counted 1.325 for state aid purposes. This was ahanged from 1.2 plus 
transportation in the old plan. In order to be eligible for aid, student 
transfers among schools within a *in«jle school district must be either volun- 
tary or the consequence of a court imposed and Board-adopted plan. 

The second section of the law has to do with interdistri ct transfers. If a 
pupil transfers from one school district to another and meets the racial 
balance eligibility previously described, the losing district is entitled to 
count the student for state aid purposes as if the student were enrol led in 
that district. >v The receiving district is entitled to an amount e<!jua1 to the 
average cost of educating that student in their district. A11 transportation 
costs are picked up for interdistrict transfers. 

Transfers between school districts must be the result of a recommendation 
from a planning council, five members from each school district, making a 
recommendation to their respective Board$. A subsequent contract between the 
two participating dis.trict Boards details the number, grade levels, and other 
characteristics of the transfer openings. Participation by individual students 
in interdistrict transfers is completely vol unt a ry / moreover , the districts are 
4^ not compelled to create a contract for 220 transfers. The only compulsory 
aspect of interdistrict transfers is the state , requ irement that all school 
districts wholly or partially within Milwaukee County must establish a planning, 
counci 1 . 



Intradistrict 


(Ml Iwaukee) 


1 nterd ist r i ct 


(Milw. s 


Suburbs) 




School 
Year 


No. of 
El igible 
Transfers 


No. of 
Participating 
Sub. Districts 
(17 El igible) 


Transf. Transf. ' 
to Sub. to Mi lw. 
from Mi lw. f rom Sub. 


; ■ 

Intra 6 Inter 
Aid Transporta 


1976-77 


10,500 


8- 


330 


33 


$ 3,862,379 $2,850,000 


1977-78 


15,177 


12 


608 


105 


$ 6,617,473 $4. 914, 000 


1978-79 


18,300 . 


12 


798 


102 


$ 8,729,672 $4,800,000 


1979-80 


22,459 


12 . 


916 


. 133 


$15,000,000 $/ 590,000 


1980-81 


23 , 


13 


1,015 


160 


$16,200,000 $ -700,000 
1 


♦Reflects only 


Interdistrict 


transfers 
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APPENDIX E 

The Model Integration Incentive Act (From Abrams, Carol, John Coons, 
Jind Stephen Sugarman, "School Integration Through Carrots, Not Sticks, 11 

Theory Into Practice , 2/78, pp. 23-31*). 

- i 

Sect ion 1 . Classified Groups . Pursuant to regulations adopted by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elementary and secondary school 
pupils shall be classified into six groups: Asian or Pacific Islander-^ 
(not Filipino)) Black (not of Hispanic origin) , Fi 1 ipino, Hispanic, 
American Indian or Alaskan Native, and White (not of Hispanic origin). 
Students who are members of the first five classified groups shall be con- 
sidered minority students for purposes of this chapter. 

Section 2 . intrad ist r ict Integration Bonuses . The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall apportion to each school district an intradi stri ct 
Integration bonus in the amount of five hundred dollars ($500) annually 
for each pupil who is not a member of the largest classified gfoup attend- 
ing. his or her individual school; provided that the following conditions 
are met:. 

4 

(1) the school district has a pupil concentration of at least 
5 percent of two or more of * the six classified groups. 

(2) the school district has adopted an Integration plan that 
has been approved by the Integration Division of the 
Department of Education established under Section 5* Such 

' plan shall contain the following provisions: 

0 

(i) the bonus shaJ 1 be spent in the school in 
which it is generated; 

(ii) N the bonus shall be used to assure to, each 
pupil an appropriate integrated educational 
experience, and in particular to provide for 
the cultural and linguistic needs of the 
minority students in the school; 
/ (iii) the professional staff of the school receiv- # 
ing the bonus shall be broadly representa- 
tive of the groups* attending the school or 
shcfll have received appropriate training in 
providing integrated education*; and 

(Iv) each school receiving bonijs moneys shajl 

organize a parental advisory bfody represent- 
ing the school. This group mayVmake recom- 
, mendat ions 'concern ing the use of bonus moneys. 

Provided further that (1) while a school district may develop a plan for 
only some of its schools, its eligibility for bonus funds shall be limited 
to those schools included in t the plan; and (2) no money shall pe apportioned^ 
with respect to any pXipil whose parent or guardian has not given his in- — 
formed consent to his placement in a particular school if that school is 
-any other than the school of .the appropriate grade level closest to the 
pup 1 1 's home. 
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Section 3 * Extradistr ict Integration Bonuses . 

(a) For purposes of this Section and Section A. 

(1) A qualifying school may be either (i) any public school 

outside the district of the pupil 's residence or (ii) any v 
private school which satisfies the general requirements 
c / for private schools in this state. 



(2) A qualifying integrated school is a qualifying school % 
whose tuition-paid pupils do not belong to the classifte^I 

group that is the largest in the school. \ 

(3) A- tuition-paid pupil is one whose school district, pur- 

* suant to this section, pays his full tuition at a qualify- 
ing integrated school. 

(b) in order to participate in the program established by this section*, 
school districts and qualifying integrated schools may contract for the 
purposfe of providing pupils with an education in an integrated environ- 
ment, and pursuant to such contracts, sending school districts shall 

pay the amount of the ..full tuition of the qualifying integrated school; , 
provided, however, that (1) in the case of a public qualifying inte- 
grated school, the contract shall be made on its behalf by its, school 
district; and (2) for all qualifying integrated schools, the tuition 
amouht shal 1 , # within reasonable minimum and maximum distances., include 
arrangements* for and provision of free transportation to and from the 
school . 

^ " *' 

(c) A tuition-paid pupil shall be counted as part of the average daily at- 
tendance of the school, district which contracts for his education /at , 
the qualifying integrated school angl pursuant to that contract pays 

^**fhe full tuition. A tuition-paid pupil shall count as a pupil of th,e 
qual ifying. school for purpose of, group counts within that school but 
not for purposes^of funding under Section 2. 

(d) . The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall make apportionments as . 

follows: , 1 ' 

{]} to each qualifying integrated' school an extradistrict 

'integration bonus in the amount of five hundred dollars , 
($500) for each tuition-paid pupil, and 

(2) to each scfrOoV district contracting out pup Ms under 

this Section five hundred dollars ($500) -t imes the dumber • 
. . by which the pupils contracted cfcyt- by the district' ex~ 
ceeds the tui,tion-paid pupi.Js received by the district, 
' prp^jifed that' no funds for* any tuition-paid pupil^shall , ■ x 
y ' hi *apfeorf Ipried' tfnl.ess the following conditions are m&t 
' - ' wlth^ Vespect to 'such' pup II : ' • . . - 
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(I) tbl contract shall occur pursuant to a plan which 
has been adopted by the -sending school district 
and the receiving schoor district or, private 
school approved by^the integration Division, 
which plan shall provide that (A) the receiving ' 
school will provide appropriate integrated ed- 
ucational experiences and wfll provide for the 
special linguistic and cultural needs of its 
•^minority pupils, and (B) if the receiving school 
has more than 15 tuition-paid pupils, shall be * 
organized by the school to make recommendations 
concerning the use of bonws dollars; and 
(ii) the informed consent of the parent or guardian 
of the contracted pupil has been obtained. 

Section h . Right to Integration . Any pupil who is not a member of the 
largest classified group in his district, but i§ a member of the s largest 
classFf iecTgroup in his school may, through his or her parent or guardian, 
request to be transferred to a public school in his district in _v*hich he 
would not be a member of the largest classified group. If such\jfeque$t is 
not granted, his district, at the request of the parent or guardian shall 
be obligated to contract for his education, pursuant to Section 3» as a 
tuitibn-paid pupil in a qualifying integrated school to which he has been 



accepted and in which 
group: provided that 



he will, not be a member of the largest classified 
his classified group is proport ibnal ly smaller in 
the receiving school tlhan in the sending school; and provided further that 
his tuition is in an amount that does not exceed his district 's average 
expenditure per pupil in a comparable grade. , 



Section 5 • State Responsibility . 

(a) A division of the, Department of Education to be knovJn as the Integration 
Division shalj be established to administer this chapter. There shall be 

appropriated $ for the use of this Division. The*&uperi ntendent 

of Public Instruction and the Integration Division shall provide to the Jegis 
lature an annual report and evaluation of the results of the program. 

(b) The Division shall have the responsibi Ii ty of approving integratioo 
plans submitted pursuant to this chapter. Any plan which furthers integra- 
tion, fulfills the requirements of this chapter, and provides for the inter- 
ests of minority students in each participating school shall be approved by 
the Division. In determining whether the conditions of this chapter are met e 
the Integration Division will, whenever possible, give deference to school 
district 'inribvat ion and discretion. 

{c) In addition to any other appropriations under this chapter, there shall 

be appropriated $ * to the Division to be^awarded to applying 

school' dPstricts (I) as planning grants to be used by the school districts 
to formulate and organize integration plans subject to Division approval and 
(i) to furlcf selected pilot efforts in different forms of integrated educa- 
tional; experiences. 



(d) The Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the advice of the 
Integration Division shall adopt regulations implementing this chapter, 
including regulations which shall determine how to deal with school 
population turnover and any ensuing altered entitlement to bonus funds 
during'the course of a year. ^ 

(e) The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall assure through appro- 
priate regulation that school districts inform all families of the 
opportunities for integrated education available under this chapter and 
particularly under Section 4. This right to information shall be enforce- 
able by parents in a private cause of action in which there ma^ be awarded 
monetary damages and attorney fees. 
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TOWARD INCREASED VOLUNTARY INTERDISTRICT 
INTEGRATION IN NEW YORK 



Abstract * 

While racial isffTation has been greatly reduced in schools in other 
parts of the United States , schools in the Northeast, and New York State 
in particular, are among the most segregated. Among the causes of this 
problem is the absence of circumstances in the Northeast which fostered 
judicial (court ordered) remedies elsewhere in the U.S. 

There exists today a large enough body of empirical evidence on 
the positive effects of integrated education to suggest that schooling 
in racial isolation constitutes an educational handicap. This is partic 
ularly true in New York State where school districts are increasingly ' 
racially identifiable, and resource disparities among school districts 
are increasing, v 

Of the three\models of interdistrict desegregation that have been 
implemented in the Unite? States, voluntary interdistrict transfer plans 
appear to b£ most practical in New York State. Experience from five 
such programs - Boston, Hartford, Milwaukee, Rochester, and St. Louis - 
suggests that there are several major and numerous minor conditions 
which must be met in order for such a model to succeed. Chief among 
these conditions is state level legislation which fosters incentives 
for voluntary interdistict programs. 
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